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material. Some fanners have been known to throw aborted calves in the hog lot to be consumed by the pigs. Such practices always lead to trouble sooner or later. Dead animals are never fit to be fed to other stock? but there seems to be a general impression that anything that dies on the farm can be fed to the hogs; many farmers have paid dearly for carelessness in this respect.
The next step is to have the entire herd tested to find out the extent of infection. After the first sow aborts, the remaining sows that are still with pig should be placed in as small groups as possible. This is done to stop the spread of the disease.
Aborting sows should be kept by themselves until all discharges have ceased. It is folly to expect the disease to disappear as if by magic when a discharging animal is allowed to mingle with the other sows due to farrow soon. If the aborting sow continues to discharge for a long time, it would be economy of time and effort to prepare and send her to slaughter.
Grade sows that react to the test should be disposed of. If the test reveals a widespread infection throughout the herd, the advisability of the disposal of all the infected sows might be considered, because there is no way of telling whether they will or will not abort again. The infected sows that carry their litters to full term may be a continual source of infection to other healthy animals.
If the herd is valuable from a breeding standpoint, the test may be used and the reacting sows kept separate from those that do not react. This method is similar to the plan used in controlling contagious abortion in cattle and would necessitate separate quarters for each group. This is merely a suggested measure and decision in this respect will rest with the owner of the herd.
TUBERCULOSIS OF HOGS
Swine tuberculosis was first identified in 1875. The disease doubtless existed before that time, but passed unrecog-